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BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





‘He canseth the Grass to grow for the Cattle, 
service of Man; that He may bring fori b food « 


res 


and herb for the 
ut of the Earth. 


> Coy) N THE old time, there was an 
Oracle pronounced, to certain ri- 
} vals who went to inquire, to the 
effect that success should crown 
the efforts of him who should 
»soonest kiss his mother, where- 
upon all rushed to the accom- 
plishment of that filial act ; but 
one more quick-witted than the 
rest, bethought him to throw himself 
upon the earth, and in kissing that, 
solved the riddle, and won the victory. 
So truly is the Earth the Mother of us 
all, and the nurse from whose gener- 
ous bosom we can never wean. 
like a true and considerate mother, 
does she offer to us the simple food, on 
which is no taint or smell of the 
chemistry. 






Devil’s 
Chiefest among the blessings of Providence are 
those universal gifts, which being universal, often 
cease to be subjects of gratitude, from their very 
commonness. One of these is the air we breathe. 
We may draw a hundred thousand healthful breaths, 
with no thought of obligation to Him who supplies 
the universal gift, but let there come in our nostrils 
two or at most three, stifling draughts, and we start 
up with a curse in our thought if not upon our lips. 
To the rural inhabitant, THE GRASS is the 
simplest, the purest, the readiest, and the richest gift 
of God from out the bosom of this generous earth ! 
It comes on with no pretension, but creeping out first 
ot all vegetable life, with its millions of tiny spires, 
st ll green under its canopy of snow, rises as if to 
woo the lips of the kine, which, roaming from their 
w'ntry bonds, turn their greedy eyes upon this oppor- 
tyne provision, with a grateful recognition ; thus all 
dvy long do they kiss the field, with a readier instinct 
than those who consulted the oracle. And the Moth- 
e Farth, acknowledging the draft, gives all the more 
a.d better for the using. 
By what arithmetic should we compute the ate 


And. 
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price in money? We 
sometimes hear fond parents estimate their hopeful 
offspring, 


of this prerwy even at its 


by a proximate count of dollars !—always 
a large count, as though it made difference whether 
the sum was large or small, the in- 
a handful of dust and 


a human soul! when no whole systems of globes, 


while institutirg 
congruous comparison between 


with all their stores, could be reckoned even as part 
pay, for the meanest soul that God ever made, much 
less for one that a parent ever loved. 

Modest, quiet and constant, is the Grass, like a 
friend whom we can always depend upon, and always 
find in his place, ready to do a good turn, without 
show or offence. How like a vast army of fairies 
does it come on. Yesterday the earth was brown as 
an autumn quail. Last night the sibilant drops came 
down a-wooing, while we were asleep ; and by their 
Lethean minstrelsy, we slept all the sounder. We 
went abroad early, and caught the lovers a kissing, 
but when the sun was up, and the fairy beaux had 
fled to their upper home, what a brightness did those 
kisses leave, as coy damsels will blush in their loves! 
To-day we are in a new world ; the dull brown earth 
is hidden by the bright green blades ; so do the loves 
of the angels make a paradise of earth ! 

And the Scripture saith, it is “for the service of 
Man ;” and truly, for all men are served by the field. 
Men build cities, they entrench themselves in cas- 
tles, they inhabit gorgeous palaces, they build mighty 
ships and go over the seas, they pour in long proces- 
sions upon the railways, they fancy themselves to be 
gods, and say, by mine arm have I gotten me this 
wealth and power; but when God bloweth upon the 
Grass, and it is withered, and the cattle lack for food, 
and the husbandman hath nought for the market 
place, how soon is their pride brought low, and they 
turn them to the field and cry for bread like very 
children. However we may pride ourselves of beau- 
ty or riches or wisdom, to this complexion must we 
come at last. 

The royal rese—the tulip’s glow— 

The ja-mine's gold are fair to see ; 
But while the graceful grasses grow, 

O, gather them for we! 
“The pansy’s go'd and purple wing, 

The snowdrop’s emile may lizht the lea ; 
But while the fragrant grasses ep: ing 

My wreath of them shall be !'’ 
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Another Imported Norman lHiorse. another stallion of a finer style, from the family of 
i French cavalry horses, as the first was from the 

Having learned from our friend Martin, of Wood-|heavy Diligence or Coach stock ; but the drain of 
stock, that the long expected Horse from Normandy. | 


| 


his family to supply the army in the Crimea, bafiled 
had arrived at his stable in Chainpaign, we run over|their negotiations for a whole year; but finally, 
there last week to take a look at him ; and as it was] through the friend y olfices of Mons. Baird of Havre, 
they succeeded in the purchase of the present impor- 
previous importation, the owners tation, “ Rollin,” raised by Robt. Guthridge of Nor- 


known that we would be there, and would be glad to} 


see the stock ol the 


| 
; ; 5 | 
time among the coits. ab 


of some dozen of this stock very kindly got up an im j mandy, foaled June, 1853. “ Rollin” is a mahogany 
promptu horse show, and we had quite a numerous) bay, 16) hands high, and weighing in good condition, 


out 1400 pounds. He was shipped on the 14th of 
The first importation of Norman horses to Ohio, | Januery, and arrived in N. Y. on the 9th of February, 
so far as we know, was in 1851, when Dr. M. Brown | where he was received by Mr. Martin of Woodstock, 
and brought home. He is not fairly off his sea legs, 
but he is a beauty for strength and style in his line 
of blood; and such an intelligent horse face we 
have never before looked into, except of the very 


highest style of Arabian. Old Ben. Gorton very 
duce of this stallion are now from four years old | justly says: 


of Circleville, who was on a visit to the World’s fair, 
brought home a two year old stallion, and Messrs. 
Martin, Fullington and Howard, of the Darby Plains 
Company, who went out to France for sheep, brought 
home the “ Napoleon ;” so that the ages of the pro- 


“He is just the hoss we have been 
downwards, and these are what we saw at Wood-) |ooking for,” and what Ben. Gorton don’t know about 


stock. a “ Hoss,” it is not worth while for common folks to 
“ Napoleon ” stood at Woodstock in Champaign, | try’and learn. 


| 


| Other Horses. 
sold to Dayton, where he made one season, and | 





and Milford in Union. for two seasens, when he was 


Although this was a French Horse Show, yet oth- 
thence was taken to Dewitt Co., Ill. He has left @/ ers were on the ground, and among them a Sir Ar- 
progeny of some 130 colts ; of these there are about] chie Lichtfoot—a horse of high style, belonging to 
30 stallions in the vieinity of Woodstock, which are| Elder M. D. Briney of Woodstock, and for sale.— 





valued at a range of $400 to $1200 each. One of 
the best of these was recently sold to J. Hall of 
Piqua, above the latter figure, and wil] prove a proti- 
tab e investment. We know that $1,000 was of- 
fered and refused for one of the colts on the ground, 
the day we were there. We do not like to de- 
cide between so many fine colts, but will name 
a few, that if any person in search of stallions 
should go there to look, they might know who to call 
upon. 

John Cranston Jr. has a large, dark iron gray, four 
years old, and John Cranston Sr. has a bay and a 
gray—these get up mighty nice. Elder J. D. Marsh 
has a bay that walks up to a collar most beautifully, 
as we know by a ride of several miles with him to 
the buggy ; and he is a good roadster, for a French 
horse, having made 10 milesin 40 minutes. Samuel 
Overfield has a light gray, that is a capital colt, and 
Jacob Ellsworth has a two year old, gray, and hand- 
some bodied, that he would sell. Jona. Wilcox has 
a beautiful black, Geo. Clark a chestnut sorrel, Eli- 
jah Witter a large iron gray, E. Currier a gray pony, 
and Messrs. Hackley and Smith a gray anda bay 
mare. The color of Napoleon is iron gray, slightly 
dappled, but as many of the colts are from all sorts 
of scrub mares, they are of all colors and styles, but 
mostly iron gray, well put up and filled out, with a 


great cord and muscle. They are genile in disposi- 


tion, and easily put to work. 


The great popularity of this stock, induced Messrs. 


Three Morgan horses were also shown, and did a 
good deal of sharp stepping. When the horse show 
was over, we began to 

Splurge around among the Farmers, 

To see the fine cattle and sheep for which the 
Darby Plains country is so famous. We should 
think the two brag flocks of sheep, are those of A. 
P. Howard and his father-in-law, John McDonald.— 
Mr. Howard is a very skillful shepherd. He has 
some of the importation of 1851, but the pride of his 
flock is a lot of nearly 200 ewes, three-fourth French 
;merino, which for uniform excellence, constitution 
| and condition, we have not seen excelled in Ohio.— 
They have had no grain, and but little hay, being 
kept upon a good winter pasture. He has lost no 
sheep during the winter. 





We ransacked a—part of Mr. Martin’s plantation, 
which is pretty extensive, and well stocked with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs ; also the farm of Mr. Kimball, 
who divides more between cattle and mules. Mr. 
Kimball is a partner with the remaining members of 
the Darby Plains Company, consisting of Messrs. 
| Jas. and Chas. Fullington, Chas. Phellis, David Wat- 
| son and Eliphas Burnham. We explored the home- 
| steads of these men, who have the stock divided 
| around among them. The two famous bulls, Star- 
|light and Marquis, are looking more aristocratic than 
jever. They stand their owners in $3,000 each.— 
| The cows are part of the Madison Co. and part of 
the Clinton Co. importation. Mr. Watson has a red 








Martin and Gorton, to attempt the importation of| yearling bull, from Lady Jane, by Starlight, which 
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will do to brag about, but he is not all the handsome) Below the range of these gentlemen, who occupy 
procuce of this famous stock that we found ina cir-| some eight miles south of the C. & P. Railroad, lay 
cuit of a dozen miles. Fullington and Phellis have! the extensive domains of the brothers Dun, who al- 
at the fairs.— 
has the premium Roadster, Flying Morgan, of which) These we were unable to visit at that time, but hope 


uth 


a nice lot of Atwood merinos, and Chas. Fullington | ways take some of the best prizes 


we saw some fine produce. He is illustrated else-|to complete the survey of this paradise of short-horns, 
where in this paper. sheep and horses at no distant day. 





FELCH & BiCMED covumeus 0. 


Landes’ Double Seed Pianter. 





Our Ohio mechanics are not the men to stand still ; of this we were further convinced, the other day, 
on being introduced to a new Double Seed Planter, by our friend, J. Landes, of Selma. It is much like 
his Single Planter, invented several years ago, with the further improvement of Clearers in front of the 
Share, and Rollers to press the earth after the seed has been deposited. It is also adjustable to different 
widths of rows, and is trigged to drop in check rows by a single lever, as in the single machine. We re- 
fer to Mr. Landes’ advertisement for further information. 





Draining Swamp Lands. few years. 


The Perrysburg Journal estimates 
P . _|the distance completed in 1856, at 800 miles, and 
Most persons overlook the eS */at a probable cost of $300,000; thus draining 
thorough system of drainage to the agricultural) »} out 193,180 acres. Allowing that each acre of 
interests ot North-western Ohio. Look at this} tand drained is increased in value $5, we have a 
country twenty years ago, and then look = it) total increase of $965,900. But this is a low ese 
now. Then, it was regarded as one boundless | timate. There are whole tracts in this county 
swamp, impenetrable by white men, and inhabited | iy, 9, might be enhanced five or even ten dollars 
only by mosquitos, frogs, bears, wolves and In-! an acre, by drainage. This land, when rendered 
dians,—now it is one ot the finest portions ot the arable, is the best land in the county. We think 
State, dotted all over with beautiful towns — our farmers would do well to follow the example 
productive farms. What has brought about tS! of their neighbors in Wood county, in this mat- 
change? We answer, DRAINAGE. ‘Thousands Setsicdiinineaall: Chenaitin : 

of acres, in Hancock county alone, have been| 

made available by this means, and thousands | 
more might be redeemed from inutility, if the S¥5-| Quaker has gone to the head! He writes us under 
tem were generally carried out. It would make | ciara Mekal. 

our county capable of supporting at least one- | “" wt ae a , 

third more inhabitants, and would increase its} S$. D. Hanrris:—You have perhaps noticed the 
productiveness, revenues, and taxable property. | purchase have just made of Col. L. G. Morris 
in the same proportion. And not only this, but and Mr. Beear’s herds. They included 51 ani- 
it would make our county healthier, and compar-| mals, and the sale is the largest of the kind ever 
atively free from those diseases indigenous to a|made. These with my own give me over 100 
low, wet country. Ditching has been carried on head. Very truly, . SamL. THORNE. 
very extensively in Wood county, within the past! Ti ashington Hollow, N. ¥. 
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THORNDALE AGAINST THE Wortp!—The young 
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Items of Crops, Ke. 
There is a good deal of eneouragen ont for farm- 


ers, in the letters we receive from all wuurters. In- 
gence from the far South seems to favor the pre- 
sumption that the late cold snap which reached the 
sugar growing region, has killed the pest that devas- 
tuted the sugar cane plants, and it is thought the 
growing of the cane will be more suce esstul in fu- 
ture. Letters from the western parts of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, give good promise of fruits in that 
quarter. We give 


nearer home: 


a few items from correspondents 


Highland and Adams, 


I have examined the peach buds on the High- 
land hills and the hills of old Adams; they are 
The wheat 
that was half put in, looks well, but many of the 
farmers would be benefited an hundred fold, it 
they would subscribe for the Ohio Cultivator, and 


prac ce its precepts. 


not injured by the frost or freezing. 


They have fine upland 
farms, with a strong clay soil, that could be made 
to produce just double what they now do. W. M. 
Crawford County. 

Thouch we live here in the woods, we begin 
to feel that we are of some importance. We are 
draining our land, and beginning to subsoil. 
have procured a double Michigan plow, anc 
claimed my right to some of my ground 14 inches 
deep, with good results. We have a good run of 
Inaple sugar, Which has been well improved. We 
lave not a full crop of wheat sowed, and much of 
that never came up, owing to the dronth last fall. 
Wit we have looks very green. 

Gallia County. 


I have conversed with a number of farmers, 
who tell me that peaches are not all killed in this 
county, especially on the high lands. Mr. Davis 
says, near the mouth of the Racoon, his peach 
trees are full of live blossom buds ; sl ould they 
not be destroyed after this time, there will be a 
part of a crop this season. The warm weather 
through the last month has improved the wheat 
fields wonderfully in this region of the State. 1) 
looks better at this time than it did last year in 
Apri}, and stands thicker on the ground. A. s. G. 

Addison. Gallia Co. 

Later from Gallia. 

The weather has been cold and dry, until to- 
day it is raining. Wheat looks very bad; a great 
many fields are bare yet. Peach bud~ are nearls 
all killed on high ground. In February there 


was pretty good prospect, but the cold snap we | 
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driven through here in large numbers, and sold 
at high prices, which indicates that cheese will 
bring a high price this season. I thinks cows 
driven trom the south part of the State are in 
much better condition than in former years, which 
may account for the higher price to some extent. 
Ww. W. 


Oe —_— 


Experiments aud Exchanges. 


Cor. Tarris :—Raised a farmer, I was for 
several years a constant reader of the Cultivator, 
then under the management of Bro. Bateham. 
But some four years since, thinking like many 
young tarmers, that selling goods was a much 
nicer occupation, I gave up farming for this latter 
choice. Have had considerable experience in 
different branches of trade, am fully satistied, and 
now return to agriculture and stock raising with 
renewed energy, fully resolved to continue in this 
honorable and independent calling. 
roll me as a constant reader. 

Would we could, or rather did, interchange 
ideas and methods more freely, through the me- 
dium of “our paper.” 


Please en- 


This I consider the true 
means to employ in successful agriculture. Ev- 
ery successtul agriculturist is aware that a change 
of seeds or plants will insure a much larger return 
than a constant succession for several years, con- 
sequently they aim to obtain seeds and plants 
from other localities, every few years, in order to 
insure as large a yield as possible. Now my ar- 
gument is, that this can be easier accomplished 
through the Cudévator than by any other means. 
low? Let all write, and write often. Give all 
items of interest, kinds of soil, grains used, man- 
ner of tilling, pro-pects of coming crop, the kind 
of cattle, sheep or hogs most worthy attention in 
the opinion of the writer, the manner of winter- 
ing the same, &e. By this system, all may hear 
trom all, all may learn trom each other; for ev- 
ery true farmer is an experimenter, and every 
experimental farmer is a public benefactor. 

The North may grow one varjety of wheat, and 
the South another; by changing each year with 
the central section, or each other, even the same 
varieties might show protitable results,—different 
-oil or climate causing the increased yield. We 
of Central Ohio have demonstrated this fact.— 
The Mediterranean wheat has been grown almost 
universally for some years. Two years ago, from 
the south of us, the Genesee white wheat was in- 
troduced. In some cases within my knowledge, 
he yield has been one-fourth and even one-half 
greater than the Mediterranean, with similar soils, 
same quantity of seed per acre, ete. 


’ : I obtained this wheat last fall,and sowed early. 
had the first of March, killed most of them.— | ‘ 


Ilardy cherry buds are safe yet. 
Gallinolis, Murch 20. 


Portege County. 


A. P. R. 


Wheat looks bad in this county. Stock has 
been better wintered than usual here this winter. 
Sugar making is going on finely at present. Not 


much frost in the ground at this time. Cows are 


?resent appearances are much more favorable 
than with the Mediterranean, sowed about the 
jsame time, though on much better soil. If the 
lresult is as anticipated, I will have considerable 

It pated, I Ik 1 lerabl 
to distribute to those who wish to change the 
coming Fall. Your friendly 


| EXPERIMENTER. 
| Madison Co., March, 1857. 
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Blandy’s Portable Steam Engine. 


In the early settlement of the country, people clus- 
tered about places which afforded good mill seats, 
and which often had little else to recommend them, 
but this facility of power for driving machinery.— 
There are a great many other points eligible for set- 
tlements, but which lack this facility, and our inge- 
nious mechanics have come to the rescue, and by the 
accommodation of artcan make a good mill seat any- 
where they choose ; with this further improvement, 
that the power can be movid from place to place, as 
the condition of the material shall demand. Among 
the candidates for public fa or in this line, are our 
friends Blandy of Zanesville, whose engine is fig- 
ured above. Their announcement was_ received 
after our advertising department was made up, but 
will appear in due furm in our next No. 
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Cultivation of A:sparagu;. 





Our old friend and correspondent, Gen. Wm. H. 
Rchardson of Richmond, Va., is well known as a 
successful cultivator, and having been unusually suc- 
cessful with Asparagus, has furnished the following 
to the Southern Planter, at the Editor’s request : 


The roots, then two years old, were planted in 
the month of March, in trenches one toot deep, 
one foot wide, and five feet apart—the crowns ot! 
the roots when set on the bottoms of the trenches, 
so that the lateral roots interlocked, being about 
twelve inches from crown to crown. 
planting, stable manure was spread over the bot- 
tom of the trenches an inch or two deep, the roots 
were then set and covered with about as much 
earth, well pulverized, and the whole surface was 
kept free from grass and weeds through the year. 

By the end of the first year the trenches were 
filled up by the ordinary process of weeding, to 
within a few inches of the surface ; I cut off the 
tops, filled the trenches to the surface with stable 
manure, and very early in the following spring 
drew up the earth so as to form a ridge over each 
row of roots. The product was more than suifi- 
cient for my family. We cut none atter the 
month of May in the second year, but kept the 
beds as before, clear of weeds and grass, and in 
the fall, berore the berries began to drop, the tops 
were cut down and removed. 


Previous to} 
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Finding that by the ordinary method it would 


require more time and labor to dress the beds 
than Thad to spare. and supposing it would be 
better io apply the manure near the reots than en 
the surtace, | split the ridges with a single Lorse 
plow t hext on, Tunings twiee on car h he : 
removed the earti leit by the Plow with two broad 
hoes, and jrui ina dressing with short Slabie tie 


nure, free of litter. ‘The garden line was then set 
over the centre of each row of roois, about twelve 
inches above the surface, the earth (well pulver- 
ized) drawn up to the line, first from one side and 
then from the other with hoes, so as to form a 
ridge or bed 12 to 15 inches high; the line then 
removed, the bed raked over, and that completed 
the dressing. The produce was abundant, large, 
fine and well bleached. I have continued this 
practice ever since—the beds were never forked, 
but when they became dry and hard on the sur- 
lace, a dressing with iron tooth rakes put them in 
wood order again. 

The crown of the root from which the shoots 
are thrown up, seems to increase in size every 
year, buds forming upon buds, which give : 


ita 
conical form. 


I observe that more and more of 
these crowns are visible and are cut, on each sue- 
ceeding year’s dressing ; but it does not appear to 
injure them. Forking, I suppose, injures them 
quite as much, or more. I observe also that the 
lateral roots or feeders have spre ad across the 
intermediate space between the beds, and think it 
probable it might be better to apply the manure 
there than tothe crowns. I tried the experiment 
{last Spring on a small seale, but without any visi- 
ble effect until the tops were suffered to grow up: 
it was perceptible on them, though it had not been 
lin the shoots cut for the table, probably because 
the manure was applied too late. 

My success in raising this plant, so far as it de- 
pended on my own management, is entirely aeci- 
dental. I never planted, or owned, or dressed a 
hed of it before—never heard of its being culti- 
vated in this way, and adopted the plan at first to 
save time and labor which I had not to spare. 
have thirty-nine beds, (ove row of roots in each,) 
sixty feet long; which are usually dressed by 
four men in a day and a half. 

To Beitp a Rat-proor Corn Hovse.—Get 
stone pillars for the foundation, one foot square 
and to stand 24 feet high, and for the top a piece 
of sheet iron 8 inches wider than the top of the 
stone, and paint it to prevent rusting. Then 
build your house the size to suit you. ~ Mine is 
20 by 26 feet; the door at the end, and a bin on 
each side to within four feet of the back end, 
which is for wheat and oats, and is divided by 
partitions. The wheat and oat bins hold 400 
bushels each, corn bins 500, and there is room 
enough left, in which 1 have a work bench and 
fanning mill. The floor should be as high as the 
bottom of a wagon bed, which is easy for unload- 
ing, and if the ground is rising in front of the 
bui d ng, it is easy to back to the door. 

Athens Co., March, 1857. 





E. P. S. 
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On Parturient Fev er in Ewes. 


* GIDDINESS ACCOMPANYING PARTURITION.” 


Parturient fever in ewes, (“ giddiness aeconip 
nvyil ha part 


urition,’) forms a very interesting and 
important subject for investigation, with the true 
nature of which the shepherd and flock maste1 
cannot be too well acquainted. 

The term 
ness, 


* giddiness” signifies stupor, sleepi- 
delirium; and is universally applied by 
shepherds and flock-masters to sheep suffering 
from hydatids, or water in the brain. Now that 
we may distinguish this so-called giddiness accom- 
panying parturition in ewes from other diseases 
bearing the same name, I propose to call it par- 
turient fever; “for in calling different ailments 
by the same name,” as observed by an eminent 
writer on influenza in horses, “ our description of 
diseases becomes involved in obscurity ; we never 
agree as to the treatment, and investigation into 
their character becomes more diflicult than nature 
intended.” I call it parturient fever, because fe- 
ver it really is, as the appearances before and 
atter death will show; and it does not affect the 
ewe at any other time than shortly before and 
after lambing, ( parturition.) 

Parturient fever is an affection of common oc- 
currence, and was attended with much fatality 
amongst the flocks in the counties of Cambridge- 
shire and Essex during the lambing season ot 
1852-53. It is remarkable for the suddenness of 
its attack, the rapidity with which it runs through 
its different stages, and its general mortality t 
those affected by it. It is so violent in its attack, 
and rapid in its progress, that it may prove fatal 
in twenty-four hours, if not arrested by the most 
decisive means. It affects most 
of a delicate constitution, such as the Sussex 
Downs; the more hardy Lincoln and Norfolk 
ewes are comparatively exempt from the disease. 
It manifests a more severe form in aged ewes and 
ewes bearing twin lambs. 

Cavses.—Any circumstance or agency which 
depresses the power of the system, insufficient or 
improper food, close folding, exposure to fatigue, 
to cold, and moisture, may be considered causes 
of the affection. I have repeatedly noticed where 
ewes before lambing have been removed from a 


commonly ewes 
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sufficiency of wholesome food to other possessing | 


less nutritive qualities, they have suffered greatly 
from parturient fever. ‘The practice of fattening 
sheep and ewes, being fed on the 
turnips, (the best parts of which are consumed by 
the former, whilst the roots and other inferior 
parts are consumed by the latter,) ought to be 
abandoned ; a small fold, too—a circumstance so 
essential to the development of fat in the one, 
whilst highly injurious to the pregnant ewe, t 
whom exercise is of the greatest importance for 
the maintenance of health. 


same piece of 
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to collect a suffer most, and, as I have before 
stated, a delicate sheep; but losses have been 
istained, from the fact that the breeder, thinking 
therm too tat, a short time before the full period 
gestation, lessens the supply of food which is 
ntiful and nutritious, and substitutes that of a 
poorer nature. I well recollect the circumstances 
f an extensive breeder unknowingly feeding a 
number of pregnant ewes for the butcher, who 
did not discover his ignorance until after sixteen 
the ewes at this time were fat 
enough for slaughtering. Alarmed with the fear 
of losing them in lambing, he disposed of them to 
an experienced sheep-dealer; the dealer did not 
think there was any particular danger in lambing 
-uch ewes, and continued to feed them upon the 
most nutritious diet, such as linseed cake, oats, 
hay, and turnips. He had not a case of parturi- 
ent fever, and his losses otherwise were not more 
than two per cent. 


weeks’ gestation : 


Symproms.—The most early symptom that 
marks the commencement of this disease: first 
the ewe suddenly leaves her food, twitches both 
hind legs and ears, and returns again to her food; 
during the next two or three days she eats but 
little, appears dull and stupid; after this time 
there is a degree of general weakness, loss of ap- 
petite, and wid liness, and a discharge of dark 
color from the vagina; whilst the flock is driven 
from told to told, the affected sheep loiters behind 
and staggers in her gait, the head is carried down- 
ward, ard the eyelids partly closed. If parturi- 
ition takes place during this stage of the disease, 
and the animal is kept warm and carefully nursed, 
recovery will frequently take place in two or three 
days; if,on the contrary, no relief is afforded, 
symptoms of a typhoid character present them- 
selves, the animal is found in one corner of the 
fold, the head down and extremely uneasy, the 
hody is frequently struck with the hind feet, a 
dark colored feetid discharge continues to flow 
from the vagina, and there is great prostration of 
strength. A pair of lambs are now often ex- 
pelled in a high state of putrefaction, and the ewe 
down, and unable to rise; the head is crouching 
upon the ground, and there is extreme insensibil- 
ity; the skin may be punctured, and the finger 
placed under the eyelids, without giving any evi- 
dence of pain. The animal now rapidly sinks, 
and dies often in three or four days from the 
commencement of the attack. Ewes that recover 
suffer afterwards for some time great weakness 


SS, 


and many parts of the body become denuded of 
wool. 

T'REATMENT.—The ewe immediately noticed 
ill should be removed from the flock to a warm 
fold apart from all other sheep, and be fed with 
oatmeal gruel, bruised oats, and cut hay, with a 
little linseed cake. If in two or three days the 


Moist and warm sea-| patient continues ill, is dull and weak, a dark col- 


sons, vegetables growing luxuriantly, and the non-| ore d feetid discharge from the vagina, and appa- 
supply of dry farinaceous food, are alike product-|rently uneasy, an attempt to move the lambs 


ive of the affection. 
be a grand cause of the disease. 


Fat condition is thought to should be made. 


The lambs in a great majority 


I ce rtainly have |of cases at this period are dead, and their decom- 


noticed the Sussex Downs (a breed most disposed’ position (that is, giving off putrid matter) is a fre- 
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quent cause of giddiness and stupor in the ewe.!son, from 32 rods, all told. I made some calcu- 
If the os uteri (the entrance into the uterus) is lation, and think there was about 125 bushels 
not sufficiently dilated to admit of the hand of the | from one-fifth of an acre. Yours truly, 


operator, the vaginal cavity and os uteri should Knox Co., March, 1857. Isaac T. Beum. 

be smeared every three hours with the extract of ; wteee ' 

belladona, and medicine, as follows, given : Corn and Cob Meal for Cows. 
Calomel seeccccccccccceeesD ZFAMs. | Cor. Harris:—I have been experimenting 
Extract hyoscyamus ........ 1 drach. 


ome, this winter, in feeding mileh cows with 
Oaimeal gruel .. ... »-- 5 ounces, coarse grain, ground and mixed with cut feed, (in 
‘my humble opinion the only way grain should be 
|e ‘d to cattle, ) and have come to the conclusion 
jthat corn, ground in the ear and wet with cold 
Carbonate of soda....-......2 ounces. | water, is decidedly the best and cheapest feed for 
Water... cece cece cece eee. 1 pint. icows that give milk. Some say, scald the meal 
Mix, and give two wine-glasses full at the SAMe | he fore feeding it; it pays well. What say you, 
time the former mixture is given. Let both mix-| My Editor? I trie d both ways, with this result: 
tures be kept in separate bottles, and well shake n| No. 1. Commenced Jan. 26, (7 days.) Feed 
before given. The bowels being operated upon,| wet with cold water. Milk weiched at each milk- 
omit both former prescriptions, and give the fol- ling. One cow gave 1573 pounds, or 22} pounds 
lowing : per di ay; making 7 + pounds butter. : 
No. 2. Commenced Feb. 3, @ days.) Sqgne 
jus antity of meal scalded and mixed with feed.— 
Same cow gave 156? pounds milk, yielding 6 Ibs. 
6 oz. butter. The weather was warmer during 
the last trial than during the first. Milk not al- 
Feed the ewe principally upon gruel and milk,| lowed to freeze any of the time. 
or linseed porridge. Parturition having taken| Que ry. Did scalding the meal destroy the but- 
place, the uterus should be injected with a solu-|ter making properties of it? I can give no rea- 
tion of chloride of lime, in the proportion of a|son why it should not make as much butter as 
drachm to a pint of warm water, and repeated | the first experiment. R. F. BING HAM. 
twice a day whilst-any feetid discharge from the| Mahoning Co., March, 1857. 
vagina remains.—Journal of the Royal Agricultu- Remark.—The experiment was good as far as it 
ral Society of England. 
: Pee 
[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Raising Potatoes on Clay Land. 


Mix, and give two tab lespoonfuls twice a day. 
Epsom salts ........... ...8 ounces. 
Ns ewbccccsecceves cscs. Oe 
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Carbonate of soda ..........1 ounce. Ps 
Camphor........eee.-ee.. 1 drachm. IS 
Lf) eres Serer = 


— 


A wine glass full to be given twice a day. 


| went, but one week, with one cow, could not include 
sufficient collaterals to be conclusive. We hope Mr. 
Bingham will continue the experiments.—Eb. 


._—ew~ 


Premium Fiax Crop. 


In the Fall of 1849, I removed to where I now 
live, and in conversation with some of my neigh- : PIS ox: 
bors, I told one of them on such a piece of ground | We find the following = the Delaware Gazetie, 
I was going to raise potatoes. The soil was a from an enterprising frm of oil makers and flax man- 
mixture of yellow and blue clay. He said it| ufacturers : 
would not sprout beans, so I thought I would ex-| In order that the public may know the result 
periment upon the fifth of an acre. I went to|of the premium we offered on the best crop of 
work early in the Spring, gave the ground a nice} Flax seed raised last year, we would inform them 
coat of manure as soon as the frost was out, and that we paid it (thirty dollars) to H. P. McMas- 
plowed it as deep as I could get a common plow ters, of Brown tp., upon his sworn certificate. 
in; then harrowed the piece over, and let it lay! Mr. McMasters has had considerable experi- 
untouched until after corn planting was over, then|ence in Flax growing, and speaks decidedly in 
stirred it again, and run it out 3 feet between) favor of thin sowing. He sowed last year a little 
rows, two furrows in one. The potatoes were over a half bushel to the acre, and thought it too 
Irish and blue Meshannocks. I cut them up into| thick ; this year he tells us he intends to sow just 
small pieces, one eye in each piece, as near as I/a half bushel to the acre, and compete again for 
could, and planted ‘three of those pieces in a hill,| our premium, which is to be One Hundred Dol- 
the hills 20 inches apart in the row. |lars for the best crop; good clean seed, from any 

In cultivating the above, I plowed but once ‘number of bushels (not less than five) delivered 
when the vines came up about eight inches high,| at our Oil Mill by the first day of Jan., 1858. 
then I gave them what I call a good dressing, | | We offer these premiums for the purpose of ex- 
hoed them up nicely, leaving the top of the hills|perimenting in the culture of flax seed. From 
hollow toward the vines, and kept the weeds and | the best information we can get from the most 
grass down afterwards. | successful growers, thin sowing is much the best. 

After using out of the patch of potatoes until, We would ‘also renew our opinion that early cut- 
digging time came around, and feeding 15 bushels ting, before it get too ripe, is a great saving. We 
to my hogs, when the balance was dug I had 84 loan seed this year on the same terms as last. 


bushels left, after feeding and using all the sea-! Converse, Pratr & Co. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Bditor’s Table. 





A Worp wITH : Vou, Reaver !'—On a the first page 
of the cover is a very patrictic notice for your specia! 
attention just now. We do not intend to say any 
more on that head until the year comes round.— 
Please act on that suggestion, and if you soil your 
COpgpS of the Cultivator by using them for specimens, 
As we did not have 
much of a Christmas or New Years, we would like to 
have a Happy April F.uol,in the shape of lots of 
clubs of 3’s,6’s and 10’s, with the pictures to match. | 
We shall look for your response during the next two | 


we will send you others gratis. 





or three weeks. 

County Fairs ror 1857.—We are under obliga- 
tions to the officers of several County Societies, for | 
forwarding us notice of the times of their next exhi- 
bitions, and the names of the new Boards of Offi ‘ers. | 
Will others do the same as fast as they are deter-| 
mined upon! We are making up a list of all that 
come to our knowledge. Several Societies have al-| 
ready published their premium lists, among them are | 


roueng lists for Columbiana and Erie, in which the! 2 


' 


Ohio Cultivator is generously remembered. Let oth- | 
ers pattern or do better if they can. A hundred or'| 
two copies of the Ohio Cultivator in every premium | 
list, would do the people full as much good as trink-| 
ets and cup, and be a good deal cheaper. 


Tue Franxirn County AGRICULTURAL Society 
will hold its annual meeting for election of officers, 
sale of stock, seeds, implements, and for a good time 
generally, at the fair grounds east of Columbus, on 
Friday, the 10th inst. 


U. S. Ac. Sociery—Triat or Imptements.—Col. 
M P. Wilder, with the Executive Committee of the 
U.S. Ag. Society, was 'n Louisville, Ky., a few days 
ago, to make arrangeme nts for the annual exhibition, 
which is set for the first week in September. The 
Washington Union says : 

“ The Secretary of the Society has suffered by the 
dishonesty of a messenger to whom he intrusted his 
correspondence, to be mailed at the Washington city 
post office. A large number of letters were destroyed 
by this young scamo, merely to avoid a ten minutes’ 
walk, and also a portion of the * copy’ of the * Tran- 
sactions,’ the publication of which has consequently 
been delayed.” 





VOL. XIII. 


wer 
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Could not this Secretary—Maj. Ben. Perley Poore 


—who last Fall whecled a barrel oi apples all tie 


vay from Newburyport to Boston, to save the Unicn, 
have taken the trouble to attend to the “ copy” hit 
self! However, we do not think the public have 
lost much by the dishonesty of “ this young scamp,” 
i would they if the * Transactions” of some other 

pretentious public bodies were treated in the same 


|W ay. 
oe 


Notices of Publications Received. 





Frank Forster’s Fish axp Fisuine : 

Fraxk Forester’s Fittp Spowts. 2 vols. : 

Frank Forestex’s Comprete Manvat For YounG 
Sportsmen. Published by Stringer & Townseid, 
222 Broadway, N. Y. 

Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) is not so 
much a fast man, as a lover of sports by flood and 
field. He has written many works of high literary 


; : 
merit, and is, as we know by experience, a genial 


sorrespondent. “The Cedars” are in our programme 


for next summer's visitation, what time we touch the 


| Jerseys. Mr. Herbert is now busy with his great 


work on the Horse, advertised in this No., and to be 

got out by Stringer & Townsend, as above, and for 

which we have contributed a chapter on the founda- 
tion of the horse stock of the West. 

Poems sy M Louisa Cuitwoop. Selected and pre- 
faced by Geo D Prentice. Published by Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co , Cincinnati, 1857. 228 pp. 
In the Ohio Cultivator for Jan. Ist, 1856, we pub- 

lished the last song of this sweet minstrel girl, writ- 

ten for us only a few days before her death. Her 
literary friends have gathered up her best poems, and 
riven them in this form to the public; they deserve 
in extensive sale. Poor, dear, Lou! She has left 
us a savor of beauty and goodness, and we shall not 
soon forget her. The work is for sale by Randall & 

Aston of this city. 

Tue Transactions of the Mass. Board of Agricul- 
ture for 1856. We are indebted to Secretary C. L. 
Flint for a copy of his fourth annual Report. This 
is greatly enriched by an elaborate illustrated articl» 
on Grasses, written by the Secretary, the moct 
complete American popular treatise we ever read. 


Portrait oF Frora Tempte.—Col. W. T. Porter, 


editor of “Porter’s Spirit of the Times,” N. Y., is 


treating his subscribers to an elegant and true co!- 
ored portrait of the fastest trotting horse in the 
world. Porter’s Spirit is a large, duuble sheet week- 
ly, and costs only $3 a year. 

Veterinary ILLUsTRaTIons.—Our good friend Dr. 
Dadd of Boston, has sent us a copy of a new series 
of “ Blaines’ Veterinary Art,” being illustrations of 
the brain of the Horse, enlarged. It is a handsome 
and valuable picture, 18 by 20 inches, price $2 
These two last pictures make a fine addition to the 
Cultivator Pictorial Museum. 
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The Pacing Stallion, Flying Morgan. 


Tue Prorerty oF CHaRLes Fututincton, or Mitrorp Centre, Unton County, Onno. 


Above we present the readers of the Ohio Cultivator with a good portrait of the horse which received 
the second premium in the class of Roadsters, at the Ohio State Fair, held in Columbus in 1855. To be 
perfect, the cut should show a fuller stifle, otherwise it is a good likeness. This horse is ten years old, of 
a dark chestnut color, fifteen hands and one inch high. What is remarkab!e for a Morgan, he is a very 
fleet pacer, able to go his mile in 240. Being easy gaited, his owners have used him for chasing cattle on 
the Darby plains, for several years past. He is a superior saddle horse. He was bred by E. A. Stanley 
of Franklin Co., Vt., sired by Gen. Gifford, dam by old Green Mountain, grand dam an English blood 


For the Ohio Cultivator. |T sold at home for $7 per bushel, making $299. 
A Clover Crop in Clinton. | Yield per acre, $53.16. Total yield, $545. 
pe a! | Esq. Shievely is beat. E. R. Wairaker. 
I don’t like to take abanter. Inthe Ohio Cul-|  C/inton Co., March, 1897. 
tivator of March Ist, I read an account of a crop ’ a 2 
of clover given by Henry Shievely, Esq., of Wood) _ Great SALE OF Sens wenn CaTTLE.— 
County, which was a very good one, but I think | Samuel Thorne, of Thornedale, has bought the 
I can beat it. I am not quite so well pre-|entire Herds of Col. Lewis G. Morris and the 
pared to give as correct an account of my crop | late Noel J. Becar. The Thornedale Herd will 
as Esq. Shievely has, but will give it as near as | "0W be the finest Herd of Short-horn cattle in the 
I can. 2 | world—and there can be no need of going to Eng- 
There was about ten and a quarter acres of land to secure the best Short-horns, whether blood 
ground, from which I mowed fully two tons of bay |OF quality is desired. These Herds will be re- 
to the acre, which was nearly all fed out on my moved to Thornedale in June. We understand 
farm ; but suppose it to be worth as much as Esq.| that Mr. Thorne will have about thirty females 
Shievely’s, the hay would be worth $246. I) for sale, as well as some very superior bulls.— 
then saved the crop of seed from the same ground, Journal N. Y. State Ag. Society. 
which yielded me 42} bushels ciean seed, which’ What is Bos. Conwin’s opinion of water stock now * 
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“HORTICULTURAL. 


Roots of Young Trees. 


Few people have any adequate conception of the 
amount of fibrous roots on a well grown fruit tree, of 
the age usually planted in orchards. The following 
cut will perhaps make this subject more clear to 


some minds: 





Let the centre of the cut represent the crown or 
stem of the tree, and the circular ring say one foot 


distant, will show the place where the roots are com-| 


monly cut off with the spade when the tree is taken 
up—leaving the great mass of the smal] roots in the 
ground. This is more especially true of forest trees, 
as taken up for planting in our streets, and of ever- 
greens taken from the woods, than it is of nursery 
trees which have been previously transplanted. 

Is it any wonder that trees thus mutilated fail to 
grow, or if they grow at all, require several years be- 
fore they recover their thriftiness? This will also 
illustrate the advantage of transplanting trees of 
smaller size than most people desire, whereby the 
proportionate loss of roots is greatly lessened. B. 





Culture of the Quince. 





Fig. 1. 


Tue Quince is one of the most profitable fruits 
that can be cultivated for the market. Observe we 
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Jare truly called, need any sort of culture or attention. 
Hence we sce them generally standing beside the 
‘fence row, or in some out of the way place where the 
'vround is never to be cultivated, and the suckers are 
‘left to grow as they list, (see fig. 2, above.) and the 
| owner soon becomes convinced that “ quinces are no 


. 


jaccount ” on his land ! 

| The soil for quince should be of good quality—not 
| wet, as many persons suppose, nor too dry, but of a 
loamy or clayey nature, and deep. It should be well 
cultivated around the trees, and kept free from grass 
or growing crops; and after the trees commence 
bearing, a dressing of stable manure applied annu- 
ally, will be well paid for in golden fruit. 

Trimming the trees is the second requisite, and 
must by no means be neglected, as the quince tree 
is naturally inclined to throw up many suckers, which 
if suffered to grow will soon prevent all fruitfulness. 
The true form of a quince tree should be as repre- 
sented in the above cut, fig. 1—the stem or trunk 
from 2 to 4 feet high. If the tree is already of bear- 
ing size,and has formed numerous stems, two or 
three of the strongest may be allowed to remain, 
cutting away all the smaller ones, then spade up the 
ground with a coating of manure, repeating the same 
annually. B. 


os 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hot Beds and Planting Out. 


EXPERIENCE OF AN OLp Market GARDENER. 











Cor. Harris :—Reading an article in your 
paper of Feb. Ist, on the subject of hot beds, 
copied from the Rural Annual, and our practice 
being different from what is there recommended, 
you are welcome to it for the readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator. We raise vegetables for the market, 
or to obtain the “almighty dollar,” and conse- 
quently our inquiry has been, what mode of cul- 
jture will pay the best, or bring the largest return 
for the amount expended ? 
| Permit me here to say, that we would rather 
vhave one first rate plant, than ten poor ones, so 
far as nett profit is taken into account; and as 
amateur gardeners, we would rate them still 
higher. 
| Making the Bed. 
| As to frame, sash and glass, your article and 
our practice agree. In filling the bed, we take 
stable manure, where our horses have been liber- 
jally provided with litter in the shape of straw, 
corn stalks, leaves, sawdust, poor hay, or any 
other vegetable production that will decay rapidly 
‘on being exposed to moisture. We commence 
filling it with the above kind of manure directly 
|from the stable, without any previous preparation. 
In filling, keep it well shaken to pieces, so no 
‘lumps may remain, and all the moist and dry 
parts may be thoroughly mixed. We get right 
into the bed, and tramp it down as solid and as 


| 





say cultivated—for it is quite evident that most peo-| even as possible all over the bed. If it is too 
ple have no idea that quince trees, or bushes, as they dry, it will not heat without watering. Every 
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farmer knows that if his haystack gets wet, it will 
Apply the same principle to the hot bed, 
and make it wet enough to thoroughly spoil or 


spoil. 


rot hay, and we will warrant the leat to raise, if 


it contains suflicient undecomposed vegetable mat- 
ter. By tramping it solid, two feet of good ma- 
nure is plenty, if made in March; if after that 
month, we use less according to the warmth of the 
season. 

We put on the manure five inches of good 
mold, such as we would take to raise good crops 
in garden or field, in which we sow our seed with- 
out watering, as watering always makes a crust 
through which tender or weak plants will rarely 
or never come well. When we wish to plant 
seeds, even in the field, that come up with little 
force, we always prefer a dry time till they get 
through; then, and not till then, if we had the 
control of‘ the weather, would we give them rain. 
Planting Out in Second Bed. 

After our plants are of sutlicient size, we prick 
them out into new beds, for which we make a bed 
same as above; and for any of the cabbage tribe, 
such as cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, ete., mark 
it out in rows four inches apart, and set our 


plants from 3 to 4 inches asunder in the rows; if 


this is done well, and in time, we will warrant 
first rate stocky plants, and not lightning rods, as 
our boys call a badly managed plant at setting 
time. 

For Egg Plant, Peppers and Tomatoes, we 
mark the rows for pricking out from 5 to 6 inches 
apart each way. The bed however must be made 
much warmer for these than for any of the eab- 
bage tribe of plants; for where these flourish the 
best, a cabbage plant will burn up. 
Transplanting to the Open Air. 

In setting out, we also differ from your article. 
The cabbage tribe will bear removing to the open 
eround a month or six weeks earlier than toma- 
toes or other tender plants, as they will grow as 
soon as the grass or wheat starts; and the least 
frost spoils tomatoes, etc., as we have learned sev- 
eral times to our cost. 

Before setting out any plants, they should be 
exposed to the weather for about two weeks, by 
removing the cover in warm, pleasant weather, 
and replacing it again at night, or on cold days. 
We might almost as well expect that a child 
which had never been out of a warm room, could 
live and grow, if thrown out of doors without any 
covering, as a plant taken directly from under 
glass, and set out and exposed to the air and 
sun, would flourish without any previous prepa- 
ration. 

After setting our cabbage plants, we take up 
every alternate row of our tomato plants, and set 
them from 10 to 12 inches apart each way, in the 
beds from which the cabbage was taken, thus giv- 
ing them all plenty of room to “spread them- 
selves.” 

We are aware, Col., that the above mode is 
open to the objection that the plants will cost 
something: my answer to which is, what can we 
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ALL 
get which is of any value without cost? and also, 
whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well. G. S. INNIs. 

Columbus, March, 1857. 

In all of which our correspondent is about eleven- 
tenths right.—Ep. 

—— ~—ee + — 


Jerusalem Artichokes. 





We notice McCullough’s advertisement of Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes, and in connection with this subject 
have clipped the following from the American Far- 
mer : 


If you have a lot containing a few acres, that 
you can permanently spare tor the purpose, we do 
not know to what better purpose you could apply 
it, than to the cultivation of the Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, to grow roots to feed your stock on in win- 
ter. The artichoke is a good and productive 
root, yielding 500 or 600 bushels to the acre—we 
have seen statements of crops too big to name— 
but we do say, that the quantity we have named 
can be raised, and raised at as little expense of 
labor as any other root-crop. 

As they hold fast to the occupancy of the soil, 
when once planted therein, they should be placed 
in a lot that you can permanently spare. 

The ground should be manured and prepared 
as for corn: List your land 2 by 3 feet, plant a 
set with 2 eyes in it at each intersection, cover as 
potato sets are covered, and cultivate as you would 
a crop ot corn. 

The stalks, if cut at the beginning of October, 
and dried as corn stalks are, make excellent prov- 
ender for cattle, if cut into inch or half inch pie- 
ces, and would be all the better of being steamed. 

The following additional information is from the 
Valley Farmer : 


There are several varieties of this plant; but 
that known as the Jerusalem Artichoke, ( //elian- 
thus tuberosus,) is considered the best. On suit- 
able soil these may be grown to great advantage, 
The yield, ordinarily, is about three times greater 
than that of the Irish potato, and to this immedi- 
ate climate it is better adapted than the potato.— 
We have known instances where the yield was 
from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels per acre. They are 
eaten by cattle, horses, sheep and hogs; but the 
labor of digging is considerably greater than that 
of the potato. 

Dr. Samuel D. Martin, of Clark county, Ky., 
some years ago, planted his apple orchard with 
the artichoke, having two objects in view—first, 
to produce feed for his swine: and second, that 
the roots might afford an inducement to his hogs 
to cultivate his orchard. He succeeded most ad- 
mirably in both of these objects. The roots yield- 
ed an abundant crop. By digging and estimating 
a certain quantity, the yield per acre was enor- 
mous ; the precise quantity we do not recollect, 
but they served as food for his hogs for a long 
time after maturity, and in rooting for them, the 
,hogs gave a more thorough cultivation to the or- 
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chard than could have been secured by any other 
means, and without injury to the roots of the 
tre 

The artichoke is one of the plants, found, by 
Bo i ssingault, to draw its nitrozen almost entirely 
from the air; hence, it is oue of the best crops t 
turn under before 1 


the 


tubers are formed, for the 
amelioration of the soil; although this advantage 
is not entirely lost when the crop is allowed to 
mature and be dug by the hogs. Hogs prefer the 
roots when boiled, but the advantages of this 
would not equal the labor of digging. 

The roots should be planted as early in the 
Spring as the work can be well done, much as the 
Irish potato is planted,—laying off the rows about 
four feet each way, and dropping one tuber in 
each hill, and cultivating in the ordinary way. A 
light soil suits this crop best, but it will grow ou 
almost any soil. We do not know where the seed 
(tubers ) can be had, but wherever it has been in- 
troduced, unless special care has been taken to 
exterminaie it, they may generally be found in 
the fence corners. 

ecb. 


Insect on the Pie Piant. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15th, an enquiry 
from * Lizzie of Fremont,” inf reference to an in- 
sect on the pie plant, calls from Mr. Bateham a 
request that others who may have been troubled 
with the animal will communicate facts therewith. 
and at some future time send him specimens of 
the insect. 

I have found the insect spoken of by Lizzie 
quite a pest for the last year or two, but have ne- 
glected to make observations sufficiently accurate 
to know where to place him entomologically. 1 
will have an eye to Mr. Bateham’s request, how- 
ever, the coming season, and report progress at 
the earliest convenience. 


There is one redeeming trait in the little pest. | 


which renders his visits somewhat tolerable.” He 
leaves the rank and succulent stalks untouched, 
until they are in or past their prime, but he make 
clean work when he does commence, making an 
incision and depositing larve throughout — the 
length of the stalk, and even on the leaf-ribs. 


state that it ean be dried and preserved for winter 
use with but little trouble, and will be found a 
valuable culinary addition, especially when fruit 
has been cut off. I. B. Lun. 
Sundusky City, March, 1857. 
hiclilpeiineceniaearin 


Plant a Hop Vine. 


Do it now. It is Young American in growth. 
very fast, and looks tastetul by the gate, against 
the smoke house, over that dead plum tree, or 
clambering up that unsightly but useful wood shed 
or ash bin. 


sign post. 
In the Fall, gather the hops for yeast, and 
enough more for poultices. 
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A hop poultice is a wondrous cure for aches 
and pains; dou’t forget it in case of toothache, 
colic, pleurisy, pain in the shoulders, and half ihe 
ilis * that tlesh is heir to.” RoseLLa. 

ak ae ccs 
Cultivating the School Teachers, 

Rev. Anson Smyth has been our office neighbor 
for over a year past, and we give him a corner of our 
varden in which to announce his intentisn-, below. 
As he will be sailing around among the people to a 
considerable extent, we desire to commend him to 
our friends, buth as a scholar and a very agreeable 
gentleman : 


Orrice oF Onto State Scuoot Commissioner 
Columbus, March 26, 1857. ¢ 

Section 50 of the School Law, requires that 
the State Commissioner of Schools spend ninety 
lays, annually, in traveling, lecturing, ete, through- 
vut the S.ate. When the great amount of other 
labor which the law lays upon this oflicer, is con- 
sidered, it is apparent that this requisition is se- 
vere and unreasonable. But it is my intention 
to pertorm, to the letter, this demand. And tor 
ihe purpose of informing any who may take an 
interest in the matter, 1 hereby give notice of my 
intention to spend most of the time from April 
Sth till July 2Uth in this service. 

During that time I hope to visit the eastern 
and southern portions of the State, including the 
counties of Ashtabula, Lake, Geauga, Cuyahoga, 
Summit, Portage, Trumbull, Mahoning, Stark, 
Columbiana, Tuscarawas, Carroll, Jetferson, Har- 
rison, Guernsey, Belmont, Mouroe, Noble, Mor- 
san, Washingion, Athens, Meigs, Vinton, Jack- 
on, Gallia, Lawrence, Scioto, Ross, Pike, High- 
land, Adams, Brown, Clermont, Warren, Hamil- 
ion, Butler, and as many others as my time will 
permit. 

Some of these counties I may be obliged to 
pass by in my tour, and others, not here named, 
{ doubtless shall visit. But when I depart trom 
my established route, to attend Institutes, or tor 
any like purpose, it will be in fulfillment of special 
wrangements. Economy of time and expense 


“ae : cs demands system in the performance of this work. 
While on the subject of pie plant, I may as well | y P 


I shall, it possible, visit the county seats, as I 


wish to confer with the Auditors in regard to 


Bend the pole that it climbs—it is so | 
unnatural to stand stark straight upright, like a| 


School interests. In some ot the counties I shall 
spend but a single day, in others, two or three.— 
Lo each point of visitation I shall send word suf- 
ficiently early that due notice of lecture, ete., may 
be given. A. SMYTH, 

State School Commissioner. 


- seo 


State Faiis for 1856. 
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T { . ; cook slowly over a few coals, or better yet, over beil- 
WOME Miseellan Uf, ing water, stirring constantly till delicately set, then 


eo ae i serve on tuast or vegetables, or in a dish by them- 
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x > selves. 
iags as an Articie of Food. P ; mp 
7 Bakep Eccs.—Butter an earthen baking dish, break 

i i , he evgs }j carefully. anr le ¢ t > penpver and s 
With the opening of Spring, comes the annua the eggs in carefully, sprinkle a little pepper and salt 


. °,¢ ove luv a faw eo ’ > r , « a ike s] : 
harvest of eggs, inviting even the poorest to a feast r, lay on a few crumbs of butter, and bake slowly 


r A : . ; ill > > is se 
, of fat things ; fur what is more suggestive not only till the white is set. 
of plenty, but of rich living, than eggs, when we re- Fxiep Recs are commonly cooked toomuch. They 
% s} ] e > > fat sho 2 ¢ - 
t member that they are both the product and the source | °"°" d not be turned, but the hot fat should be con 
; of animal life. stantly poured over them with a spvon till the white 
3 The yolk of eggs consists mainly of oil suspended 'S 8° when they are ready to be served 
p ale ¥ eee OmELETTE.—Be six eggs, ¢ a li i 
in water by means of albumen, and the white is al- wins LETTE.—Beat six eggs, add a little minced 
, soiled ham or othe vat, or if »ferre t 
most pure albumen and water. This albumen, of n or other meat, or if preferred, a little 
»} . > ¢ ; : P 
’ p : . chopped parsley and onion, with salt, pepper : , 
which eggs are so largely composed, is highly nutri- ane) ll * nion, with salt, pepper and two 
: 7 A eth ounces of butter. Turn it into a greased frying ps 
‘ tious; indeed, all nitrogenous articles of food, and — ; ying pee 
: over a slow fire, or over boiling water, : sti i 
this includes most of the substances we eat, whether ae wi aie dhueren 9 r will it 
F : yegins to set. ien brown on the under side, it i 
» animal or vegetable, are converted into albumen be- | © a  oreee 
winks ate : done ; then lay a flat plate over the top, and turn 
r fore they can aid in the nutrition of the body. the, 
Sade ig .,. your pan upside down. It shou d be cooked slightly, 
. The yolk containing so much oil, is less readily * — 
| : : > : “ and eaten quickly. 
4 digested than the white, provided the latter be spar- : : , . ; 
; oe : f ¢ , Bortep Custarpv.—Boil the milk, and set it away 
ingly couked. White of egys is alkaline, and con- : bi : 
r ’ ; _. to cool. Beat four eggs for each quart of milk, and 
tains some common salt. The animal matter which |. . : 
n - — acl aanehies ital ' stir them in, adding salt, sugar and nutmeg to the 
ontains, is the same as that found inthe chyle anc = 
‘ it cont ’ shpsreber ; ‘ : taste ; cook slowly over water, stirring constantly 
. 0 id besides these it contains some unor- ,. . : ‘ » ale 
1 the blood, ar ” hict t 4 4 till it thickens, taking care to remove it before boil- 
ia 2 8 shich ;« sed to ai ate-'. ° 
gauized membranes, which are supposed to aid mate ing. Turn into cups, and serve. For a richer cuss 
n rially in its digestion. tard, take cream instead of milk, and the yolks of six 
n) Meawle tat rs sily digeste an oth- . . ‘ : . 
Newly laid eggs are more easily digested than oth eggs and whites of three, beating the reserved whites 
, ; ile 5 j p j oO > 7 5 
ers, and eggs lightly boiled, either in or out of the 4. 4 Sif froth to pile on the cups. 
, 


‘. shell, more so than hard boiled or fried pastel the Sort Custarps.—These require sixteen yolks to 
following experiments which have been tried, will : 


: a quart of cream or new milk, six ounces white su- 
show: Raw eggs, well whipped, digested in a 


= i: ‘ gar, and spice to the taste ; cook slightly and slowly, 
\- healthy stomach in 14 hours ; unwhipped, in 2 hours; 1) 0) turn into cups. Take the whites of eight eggs, 
|. soft builed, in 3 hours ; and hard bviled or fried, in a spoonful of powdered white sugar, and six dngeee: 
ll pews coset tatittinie diy dite peaaaicenile sence lemon, and beat till it stands alone, then pile 
9 } gus are freely used for food, taking to consid- oval os — nies 

I, ir ae the place of meat; and as variety in nce een ~euaen tequee Setting “ees 
~ 8 re “ P . peas ble . : tied ; to the quart of milk. To prevent the curd and whey 
or the medesof coubing ts quite Cretretee, anaes anges from separating, the milk should be boiled and couled 


il tions and recipes may be useful, at least to begin- 


: ; before the eggs are added, and the oven should have 
ners in housekeeping. 


e a slow heat. As soon as it jellies, it should be taken 
y | Drorrep Eccs are probably the most healthful out. All custards are better eaten cold. a * 
I form in which they can be prepared for the table.— —— 
lo Break the eggs very carefully into a pan of scalding For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Ul water, and let the water come gradually to a boil. The First Bird Seng. 
Py removing the eggs with a skimmer as soon as the n 
I : x . . What hast t' ou. bird, to sing about, 
ry white is set. Serve on a hot platter with a little ts en vie tile Weneek ene? 
é " e ry ch loved blossoms : not out— 
salt, pepper and butter, or lay the eggs on hot but- . A ny a a “ne es ey" aaa 
tered toast. For invalids, use cream instead of "Tis very ¢ Id, and over | 
No green leaves gaily grow— 
butter. No carpet under foot is spread, 
But chilly ice and snow ! 
Boitep Eccs.—Drop them in the shell into boiling oa nella , 
, h : ** Thou shonld’st be glad that Iam here 
3 water, and boil from two to three minutes, according Befure the maiden Spring, 
-4 ag vou wish the whites lightly or thoroughly done.— F. piee ; rol a . 
-i8 . _ , . . : ' 2 
-18 A fresh laid egg requires a half minute more of boil- ; : 
24 ) y as, ves or this —ond n , much more 
9 ing than an old one, Thy merry song has stirres 
_9 Of wise content with itth stores 
8 Poacuep Eces.—Beat the eggs to a froth, add salt, | I thank thee. minstrel bird, 
3 pepper and butter, turn them into a buttered pan and, Aft. Home, March 11, 1857 Carne Myer’ 
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liousewerk for Boys. 


“Don't tret. mother.” said a good boy of eight- 
een vears old, the other day. as he came in trom 
a busy day’s work of hauling rails, and found his 


poor mother trying to get supper, while her head 


was racked with excruciating neuralgia. “ You 
know, mother, you have taught me most all kinds 
of housework, and now I ean pay yor for some 


of vour trouble.” And right cheerily did he wash 
and wipe his hard toil-worn 
floor, replenish the fuci, fix her comioriably in the 
rocking chair tilted back with a piliow under her 
head, and then he went to work getting tea as 
easy and gracefully as any neat, smart girl. 


hands, sween the 


Such a pattern of a cook you never saw, so 
unlike those dawdling girls who think housework 
disgraceful ; pertect daubs who can work crimson 
cats in worsted, or unseemly vines and flower: 
about the edges of scant whitish colored skirts. 

“Oh, he’s worth a dozen girls !” said the grate- 
ful mother, as he left the room after bringing her 
a cup of tea, whose flavor was a sort of mute elo- 
que nce. 

With a womanly instinct he led little frolicsome 
Sammy out of the room, where the patter of tod- 
“ Bread 
cast upon the waters, that has returned unto me,” 
she whispered to herself; and I thought of those 
words yesterday, as I heard a young wife bless- 
ing the memory of her husband’s mother, who 
had died long years ago. 

“ He knows,” she said, “how most every kind 
of housework is done; he does the milking, be- 
cause, he says, it is too hard work for a woman. 
Oh, he has had such a good mother, I know !” 
and as her eyes sofiened in their bright earnest 
expression, I thought that mother’s teachings were 
like to one’s planting beautiful shade trees by the 
road side, under whose cool, inviting branches the 
weary and worn traveler would rest, long’ after 
the hand that had planted had mouldered back to 
silent dust. 

“ What a fool old Smith’s wife makes of her 
son Jolin,” said Jenny Gray’s husband, as he came 
home from mill the other evening. “ Why, to- 
night as I came by there, he was going out with 
the old woman to milk, carrying his tin pail on 
his arm as big as though it was a portfolio!” An 
he laughed derisively, as though he thought he 
was about the right kind of a fellow himself. 

Now Jenny had four children, the eldest a stur- 
dy brat of eight years, whose will had never been 
broken once. Her husband earried on a large 
farm, and had hired hands, plenty of them, for 
Jenny to wait upon; and though he cleared over 
a thousand dollars every year, he could not afford 
to hire help in the house; and as to milking the 
four cows, or carrying water up the steep spring 
hill, even on washing day, why he never thought 
of such a dignified fellow doing mere woman's 
work ! Once he did carry. a pail of dish- 
water to the pigs, but when he brought the pail 
back, he gave it a kick on the kitchen porch, and 


dling feet would not jar upon her ear. 


not he. 
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said, “no more such work for me—umph! carry- 
ing slop!” In spite of Jenny's entreaties to the 
contrary, he made a round uncouth log pen beside 
the front gate, ana moved the fragrant pigs inio 
it, so Jenny wouldn’t have so far to carry their 


Ile made her believe, 


through 


feed, 


too, that it was all 
pure considerate Jove for ber, that he 
took this extra trouble upon himseif. 

denny is one of a class, dear reader, kind, pa- 
tient, forbearing little wite; living a continued 
strugvle. but ber angelic sweetness represses it 
all, and seals her poor lips with a sad smile in- 
tended to be bright and cheerful, and in good 
faith she waits for the final release. Oh dear! I 
wish there were no more such real pictures, but 
every neighborhood frames in too many such sad, 
sad pictures as this. 

I have heard some things in the form of men— 
great brawny-armed muscular specimens, without 
«a gleam of softness or beauty, or the glory of 


° . . . . 
soul-light in their blank faces—stand up and say, 


‘Fudge! a woman’s work is nothing; mere 


child’s play.” Rascals! they didn’t deserve a 
dear kind mother to sacrifice herself at middle 
age for them, or poor unappreciated wives, to eke 
out a tew slavish years in their service, or unloved 
sisters, to minister to their wants in fear and 
trembling. Such fellows merit a Nero’s well- 
shod heel upon their necks, grinding the worth- 
less lives out of ’em, with a ghastly spectacle, the 
embodiment of martyred wives and mothers, to 
whisper in their ears: “ Child’s play! old horses 
going the rounds of the tread-mill, and little squir- 
rels in cages trying to find terra firma on a re- 
volving wheel! Child’s play, eh ?” 

Let us learn the little boys to do all kinds of 
housework, trom making bread down to patching 
pantaloons and sewing on buttons. They may 
have to go to College and board themselves, or 
go to Mexico to fight, (hope not,) or to California 
as miners, or away West to pre-empt land; or 
mayhap be poor, and have sickly wives, or rich, 
and help be searce, or keep bachelor’s hall; or 
perhaps their mothers will be infirm, and then 
they can help her, and pay the interest of that 
great debt, the principal no child can ever wholly 
pay. 

[t will not be lost on them, at any rate; and 
some time in their lives they will bless mother for 
teaching the mysteries of housework. They 
should be taught how to nurse the sick with care 
and gentleness, and how drinks and food should 
be prepared for them. But best of all, it will 
smooth over the rough edges of a man’s nature, 
making him more loveable and kind and gener- 
ous, and teaching him to appreciate the toilsome 
labors that go to make up woman’s life, and to be- 
stow on her her just dues. 

Remember, good mothers, that if you receive 
little or no benetit from these teachings, somebody 
will, and will bless you for it, perhaps, when the 
stone at your grave is *broidered over with green 
moss and creeping litchens, and your memory is 
but as a dream of the long ago. Rosetta. 

Sylvan Dell, March, 1857. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Boots and Short Dresses. 





I endorse Mrs. Colby’s sentiments in the Cul- 
tivator of March Ist, in regard to boots for farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters ; and in order more ef- 
fectually to guard against being * chilled by damp 
or frozen skirts,” 1 would suggest the propriety 
of wearing short dresses in connection with boots. 
I would by no means advocate the “ Bloomer cos- 
tume,” with full pants and coats; but let the 
dresses be made about a quarter of a yard shorter 
than those usually worn, and let the ancles be 
covered with straight neat pants, lined and open 
at the bottom. School girls should be provided 
with extra pants of rubber cloth, that they may 
be more securely protected from the rain and 
mud. Ihave worn this style of dress, and think 
that all who adopt it will feel as I do, that it is 
much more comfortable and convenient than the 
present style of long dresses, especially for those 
who perform their own household duties. It is 
true that these dresses meet with much opposi- 
tion, but I have not found one person who could 
make one reasonable objection to them. 

Those same ladies whose modesty causes them 
to blush at the sight of a short dress and pants, 
do not seruple to raise their long dresses higher’ 
than it is necessary to wear short ones, and pass 
with uncovered ankles before gazing multitudes, 
or to appear in dresses covered with mud and wet 
around the bottom, which certainly gives them a 
very untidy appearance. 

To those who object to them because they are | 
worn by “immoral, unprincipled persons,” let me | 
say that such persons also wear long dresses. And 
to those who wait for them to become popular, I 
would say, adopt the style at once, and make it| 
popular. Mrs. B. | 


Pleasant Ridge, Mahoning Co., March, 1857. | 


Girls Turning Fanning Mill. 





Mr. Eprror :—Cousin Ellen had been visiting 
with me during the vacation in school, and one 
day husband came in from his work, and remarked 
that we might delay our dinner a little, as he was 
obliged to ga and look up some one that would 
turn fanning mill an hour or so, as he had some 
timothy seed to clean up. Ellen, without looking 
up, quietly rolled up the piece of embroidery that 


had busied her, took off her collar and silk apron, 


and then remarked, “Ill turn.” “ You?” ex. 
claimed husband, looking at her in astonishment. 
“ Yes, why not? I can turn an hour, I know; at 
any rate, Pll try.” He glanced at her in an un- 
decided way; said he had been working at it 
alone, but that it was too much trouble. “ You 
will get all dust,” he added. Ellen kept on in 
her preparations. I believe it is business that 
the sacred nine are not supposed to follow, and 
cooking and doing housework are not very con- 
ducive to the imagination. Food may be poeti- 
cal after it is cooked, but it is very practical cook- 
ing it. So with housekeeping. It may be sug- 
gestive of “thoughts that breathe and words that 
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burn,” to see clean parlors, sitting rooms, kitchens 


and closets, but the fixing and keeping them so is 
altogether another matter, and that is my busi- 
ness; and in common with the rest of woman- 
kind Lam apt to get dusted, so that a cough is 
necessary to tree ny lungs from ihe intrusion, es- 
pecially at this season of dusty houses. Now all 
but to put on an old 
dress and a hood tied about the head and neck, a 
veil over the face, and a pair of woolen mittens, 
and go to the barn and turn 
worse yet. 

Delaware Co., March, 1857. 


re : ; 
this is bad enough, no doubt ; 


fanning mill, was 
J.N. D. 


Very true, sister Dyer; but then that is one of 
Woman’s Rights, that she should not be denied, if 
she claims it, any more than this masculine Editor 
should be denied the right of putting on the teakettle 
in the morning, while wife Mollie is debating with 
herself whether to get right up, or “ wait a little 
longer.”—Ep. 

— -_-eo 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Responses. 
I 
A wild flow’r, wooed by sunbeams 
Seemed shrinking back from sight, 
And tremblingly unfolding 

ts petals to the light 
Why do thine odors 

The glad air round thee thrill ? 
The violet meekly answered— 


I said : 


* Tis my Creator’s will.” 


I. 

T asked the Red-bird, perching 
Upon a nodding spray, 

Who trilled delicious anthems 
Throughout the livelong day : 

Why dost thou sing, sweet warbler? 
To charm the listening throng? 

‘* God tunes my voice,’’ he answered, 
And burst inte a song. 


i, 
I asked the kingly Eagle, 
With lightning in his eve, 
Why upward, ever upward, 
He soared towards the sky? 
His regal pinions tossing, 
And spurning earth’s vile dust, 
He said—as heaven received him— 
* God wills it, and I must.” 


Cleveland, 1857. Mrs. JANE Marta Mrap. 


—— 

PRAYER is the peace of our spirit, the stillness 
of eur thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the 
seal of meditation, the rest of our cares, and the 
calm of our tempest; prayer is the issue of a 
“quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; it is the 
daughter of charity and the sister of meekness ; 
and he that prays to God with angry, that is with 
a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that 
retires into battle to me diate, and sets out his 
closet in the outquarters of an army. 

.<6e 

A man ceases to be a “ good fellow ” the mo- 

ment he refuses to do precisely what other people 


| wish him to do. 
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reniain much the same, with few transactions. ‘The Wool Grow 


ions for the next clip, but fig 


look for much 


ers are watching the inalcat res are 





quite uncerté We do not change from presen 


indications, which are rather fair 





TROTTING STALLION 
ALE, 


FASTEST 
OHLO FOR S 


TRE SUBSCRIBERS HAVING EN- 
hk gaged extensively in the manufacturing | 
iness, now propose selling thelr tavorite trottig 


7. WwW) > Stallion, 


\ 2 GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN, 


THE 


yus- 


aS 
> 


} 


TUESU ser RIBERS 


| months thereat 
=Ar tv. whose reputation is too well known in this re- | 


gun a require any comment trom us. We will only say to those 
wishing to purchase a No. 1 Srock Hokse, that they would do | 
well to call and examine Green Mountain and his stock 

We also olfer for sale our 


YOUNG GIFFORD MORGAN, 

as ST. LAWRENCE, who has a high reputation 
Lawrence is a beantiful dark bay, eight 
weighs eleven hundred pounds, fine 


better known 
as a Stock Horse. St 
yeirs old, 1544 hands high, 
style, ani a great Roadster 
years by Mr. Joseph Hale of Cii:ton county. Any further infor- 
mation required can be obtaine -d by addressing the subscribers at 
Columbus. where both of the above named Horses can be seen at 
any time, by caliing on the undeisigned. 

; BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 

Columbus, Chio, March 1, 1857-t 





SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRATAM, 
tis NO. 13 MAIDEN LANE, 
prs et New York, PR 

IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





Military 


Guns, 


Wure, Jewelry and Fancy Goods. 


‘ 
Goods, 


English, French and American Jewelry. 

French and Engiish Fancy Goods. 

Cutlery of every description. 

A full assortment of Sporting Articles. 

Agents for Ames Manufacturing Co’a Plated Ware. 
Jan 


He has been ke,t for the la-t two | 


vl L rnennamiinne 


IN | 


| AND NOT GET OUT OF 


| Morgin” 
Pistols, Cutlery, Plated eld at Cleveland, whose dam was a full blooded mare broucht 
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BALI'S OHIO MOWER FOR 1857. 





ARE. MANUFACTURING 


umber of this celebrated Machine for the coming 
ad hope they may be able to fill all orders promptly the 

Last year, notwithstanding our machine was 
known beyond the immediate neighborhood in 
noitil harvest commenced, yet such was its 
success when it came to be tested along side of all the other 
eading machines o of the day, that the demand could not be sup- 
plied. and hundreds were disappointed in getting a machine. We 
wish further t to state that the machines being bwiit for the com- 
ing harvest, are vastly improved as to strengt and durability.— 
In short, every defect that made its appearance in our last year’s 
machines. is removedin those that are now being built. We 
hope. therefore, that all who wish to purchase fur the coming 
harvest, 

A MOWING MACHINE THAT WILL WORK, 

ORDER IN A DAY OR TWO, 


Will favor us with their orders soon. 

The price of a Mower, including one Knife, two Knife Sections, 
andtwo extra Guards, delivered on the cars at our shop, is 
$125.00. Payments half cash on delivery, and balance in six 
ter, without interest. 

BALL, AULTMAN & CO., 
Canton, Stark Co., O. 


(<P Osace Orance SEED —Just received, fresh 
and good, a few bushels, for sale. Price $15 per bushel, or $4 
per peck. M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

April 1. Columbus eresey. 


a large 
harvest, ar 
coming season 
new, and not 
which it was built, 








Ap. 1-4mt 





(cr Dr. anil Pun CHERRIES.—One dozen 
varieties of Dr. Kirtland’s fine Seedling Cherries, and all the 
most approved old varieties—fine thrifty trees on Mahaleb stocks 
—the best for Western soil and climate. Price, only 40 cts. per 
tree—14 trees, packed and labeled, forwarded by express or oth- 
erwise, for $5. M. B. BATMHAM & CO., 

April 1. Columbus Nursery. 


(~- Wo Waxts Morcan Stock '—A full blood 
Morgan Stud Colt, three years old, sired by the noted “ Napoleon 
Horse, which took the first premium at the State Fair 


from Vermont by myself, which was pronounced the best exhib- 
| ited at the same Fair, can be had by calling upon me at Massillon, 
| Stark count y. DWIGHT JARVIS. 
Massillon, April 1, 1857-* 
The Horse Editor of the Oh!o Cultivator has seen this colt, 
| and says that’s so' 
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